




















“REQUIRING, WITH VARIOUS TASTE, THINGS WIDELY DIFFERENT FROM EACH OTHER.” 








The White Cottage. 


( Continued.) 


Patrick at that instant opened the door to an- 
nounce Mr. Midford; but seeing the agitation of 
anger and alarm on his master’s countenance, and 
Julia lying on the floor, he rushed forward, and 
raised her in his arms, “Take her away,’ said 
Mr. Davenport, ‘she would kill me.’ ‘I think you 
have killed her first,’ said Patrick, whilst the big 
tears rolled down his cheeks. He carried her into 
the next room, and it was not long before she re- 
vived. The blow had terrified and stunned her, 
but not otherwise injured her. She desired to be 
left alone, and Patrick reluctantly returned to his 
master. 

Surprise at the situation in which Mr. Midford 
found Mr. Davenport and his daughter, at first 
prevented his speaking: and knowing the peculiar- 
ly irritable character of the former, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection he judged that silence upon what 
he had witnessed would be the most pradent mea- 
sure to adopt, and he would wait for Mr. Daven- 
port to mtroduce the subject. He took a seat be- 
side him, and kindly inquired after his health: but 
the tempest of passion had not yet subsided: if still 
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loured on his brow, and growled in the tones of his 
voice. At length he said, and with considerable 
emotion,” ‘You came in an unlucky moment.’ ‘I 
am very sorry for it; but accustomed to be admit- 
ted at all times, I was not prepared for the possi- 
bility of finding myself unwelcome.’ ‘I do not say 
you are unwelcome: I believe you are my only true 
friend in the world.’ ‘And if ever a friend is able 
to prove himself such; surely it is in sorrow and 
sickness, when the mind is disturbed and the body 
afflicted. I would, Davenport, that I could do more 
than console, I would assist: confide to me all 
your troubles, and command me in any thing.’ 
Even the heart of Mr. Davenport was soften- 
ed by the voice of friendship: he communicated all 
his griefs, and listened to his advice. His con- 
science, usually a banished guest, returned, and 
upbraided him with cruelty to his unoffending and 
amiable daughter; and all its reproaches were en- 
couraged by Mr. Midford, as instigators to those 
better feelings which he wished to establish in his 
bosom, and as means of reparation to his daughter. 
As soon as the agonies of remorse were suc- 
ceeded by the tenderer sentiments of pity and af- 
fection, he sent for Julia. She obeyed, but, avert 
ing her fa father, took a seat at some 
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distance. After several efforts to speak, Mr. Da- 
enport begged her to come nearer. ‘Forgive me, 
julia,’ was all he said. She started, scarcely cred- 
iting her senses. ‘Forgive!’ ‘Yes, Julia, forgive 
me, and go to your mother.’ Julia sprang from 
ier seat: and throwing herself again at his feet, 
ind clasping again those knees from which she 
iad so lately been spurned, she exclaimed, her 
eves lifted up to Heaven, *Bless, bless my father!’ 
ite folded his arms around her, and repeated, *Go; 
-o as soon as you will, but return again to me.’ 
Again Julia looked as if she doubted; and, till the 
permission was corroborated by Mr. Midford, 
knew not ifshe might believe it. Mr. Midford of- 
eved his attendance till she could join Mrs. Sin- 
lair. who had appointed an inn on the road, at 
Which she was tosleep, as the place where she 
hoped to meet her. 

The next morning was fixed upon for setting 
ont. It came, and every thing was in readiness. 
\iv. Midford was punctual to his appointment. 
Che chaise was at the door, and Julia had just ta- 
Len leave of her father, when the postman rapped 
it the door, and handed in a letter for Julia. She 
cugerly broke the seal, and almost at the same in- 
stant fell lifeless in the arms of Mr. Midford. Mr. 
Davenport snatched the letter, and read Sher mo- 
ther was no more! Patrick saw his agitation, and 
conveyed him, insensible, to his bed. Mr, Mid- 
ford was a long time before he could recover Julia; 
and,...When her senses returned!....what pen 
would attempt to describe her feelings?....The 
reader, if possessing one spark of sensibility, can 
‘vel them, but words cannot paint them! Nothing 
seemed to have the power of obliterating the 
ravages of misery impressed upon her counte- 
nance. Mr. Davenport’s conscience smote him 
every time he caught her melancholy eye, for 
months and months afterwards; and no one could 
say Which of the two needed the most comfort. 

Time. however,at last brought her to herself, and 
she again began to dream of happiness.and Ed- 
mund. "Phe day which completed her one-and- 
twentieth year arrived; and awoke new sensations 
in her mind. A crowd of busy feclings rushed to 
her heart; Hope fluttered about it, but would not 
settle. She knew that the restrictions of minority 
were removed, and that she might now become 
the wife of Edmund without being amenable to 
auy legal authority: but to a parent’s she still felt 
herself bound; and if his consent were withheld, 
she knew how imperfect would be her happiness. 


Yet she could not endure the thought of inflicting 


disappointment upon Edmund, nor did she incur 
her father’s anger. ‘The recollection of him who 
had looked forward with alla lover’s impatience 
to this day; the thought of her father, who she 
was but too certain would oppose her union; agi- 
tated her bosom, and steeped her pillow in tears. 

When she entered the sitting-room, she was 
surprised to find her father, who generally break- 
fasted in his own room, already there. She ob- 
served too that he was drest with more than his 
usual care and neatness; and considering it a 
compliment to the day,a glow of gratitude diffused 
itself thro her heart. He welcomed her with a 
smile, but it was asmile of such troubled joy that 
rather distressed her than communicated pleasure. 
He rose from his seat, kissed her, and wished her 
many happy returns of the day. She attempted to 
converse and appear cheerful, thought of the mo- 
ment when letters would arrive, and the transcripts 
of affection would meet her hand; but the post 
was unusually late, and the tear that often swelled 
in her eye, proved how near its source was to the 
heart. At length they came; and Julia hastily look- 
ed at the superscriptions, and found her aunt’s 
and Ellen’s: but the one which she had the most 
anxiously expected, that upon which she most re- 
lied, was wanting, and she vainly endeavored to 
conceal the tears which fell upon those she held in 
her hand. Her father looking at her, and bursting 
into a laugh, cried out, *You are disappointed, 1 
see. What, not a word from him? A pretty lover, 
indeed!’ This ill-timed and unfeeling observation 
completed her misery; but she constrained herself 
to be silent; and rising in all the dignity of offend- 
ed pride and wounded affection, she left the room. 

(To be continued.) 
@jeofesjecrle 

necdote.—It is well known that the name of 
Nicholas, has been abbreviated te Nick—An old 
negro by the name of Larry, who lived in New- 
Jersey some years ago, commonly made it his 
practice on holidays, to go round among the gen 
try, begging. On Christmas morning, meeting 
Mr. Nicholas G. he thus accosted him—*Good 
morning massa G. me wish you melly Clismus. 
Please gib ole negur sis pence dis morning.” Mr. 
G. (who well knew the negro, but determined to 
have a little fun) replied with some degree of stern- 
ness, ‘Who are you?? ‘Massa no know me?’ an- 
swered the negro, ‘my name Harry,—dey call me 
Ole Harry.’ ‘Old Harry” says Mr. G. ‘they call 
the devil Old Harry.’—*Yes massa,’ replied the 
negro, ‘some Ole Harry—some Ole Vick” 
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Zaida....A Romance. 


( Continued.) 


Marama sneeked off abashed, expecting her 
(ate in sullen fear. Yet scarcely had she recover- 
ed from the first impression of terror, when she 
began with her usual sagacity to examine the mat- 
ter closer. ‘It was not,’ she said to herself, ‘for 
the sultan that the kislar-aga made this nightly 
visit! What then can have been his motive? Why 
creeping thro the passage in the dark, as if he 
did not belong to the seraglio? Why should he be 
accompanied by one eunuch only, as he is accus- 


tomed always to display the pomp of his dignity? . 


What business can he have had in Zaida’s apart- 
ment for three or four hours? Should perhaps the 
sulky grey-head favor the love of a stranger? 
Should the careless prince and the vigilant Mara- 
ma become the dupes of a girl scarcely seventeen? 
Woe upon you, if you have spun a single thread 
without me—Marama will soon cut it asunder. To 
deceive me one moment may cause years of repen- 
tance.’ She uttered this, and vowed to double vi- 
gilence and cunning, to develope if possible the 
mysterious nightly visit. 

And Zaida, meanwhile, was driven about upon 
the ocean of fear and uncertainty. The cunning 
Marama had scarcely left the apartment, when 
she called her confidant, Vulima, to disclose to her 
the suspicious conduct of Marama and the woeful 
consequences that might result trom that letter. 
Vulima shook her grey head, and was on the’point 
of sermonising upon the subject, when she was in- 
terrupted by the arrival of an eunuch, who assail- 
ed her ears with, ‘Follow me to the kislar-aga!’ 
Vulima heard the order with terror. ‘Ah!’ she mut- 
tered to herself, ‘it*is but too true that this unfor- 
tunate letter fell into the aga’s hands: he thinks 
both himself and his friend to be deceived, and 
will now avenge the bad use Zaida made of his 
goodness, who, he thinks, not contented with de- 
ceiving the sultan, has thrown a treacherous net 
over two of the most noblest musulmen.’ 

Good woman! it is fortunate that thy prophecy 
this time was false. The busy aga overlooked the 
deadly uneasiness with which she appeared before 
him; smiling, he ordered her to follow his faithful 
slave, who conducted her silent thro the secret 
door of Mchemet’s baths, to the vizier Soliman. 

‘It is well thou hast come!’ cried the torment- 
ed lover with flaming eyes, ‘it is well thou hast 
rome, accomplice of Zaida’s treachery" 
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Vulima. (Collecting herself.) Sir! is this direct- 
ed to me or to Zaida? 

Soliman. 'To both! Do not dissemble, thou grey- 
headed deceiver! Away with hypocrisy! Away with 
the cloak of innocence! You both are guilty; it is 
as Clear as the unclouded sun. 

Vulima. Sir, I do not understand you; and e. 
pect an explanation. Your language is as uninte! 
ligible to me as it would be to Zaida. 

Soliman. (Draws the letter from his bosom.) Dos: 
thou know this paper? 

Vulima. No. 

Soliman. No! and thou declarest this with se 
much ease? Go, viper! all is true: you both deride 
my love and my fidelity. Away from my sight. 

Vulima. You are too precipitate, sir! Zaida i: 
innocent. The letter of the prince...... 

Soliman. Then thou knowest that this 
comes from the prince’s hands? Enough! 

Vulima. 1 know not; but neither Zaida nor I 
have ever seen it, If thou couldst but listen to me 
@ moment with composure. 

Soliman. I can. Speak! 

Vulima did not fail to paint in glowing colors, 
yet with truth, Zaida’s faithful love. That the 
prince had seen her and conversed with her, she 
did not deny; but who could assert that she favor 
ed the prince’s love? Is it Zaida’s fault that by in 
trigue he made his way into the seraglio? What 
else could she do but be silent, being herself so 
much in want of indulgence? And why should she 
render still more unhappy an imprisoned prince, 
whose splendid slavery had as yet been assuaged 
by Muhamed’s brotherly love and nobleness of 
heart? One word from Zaida’s lips would have 
for ever rivetted his fetters or thrown him into the 
night of death. Could the tender girl act thus 
against a man who had committed no other crime 
but to love her? and who by reason and time would 
be driven back to the narrow circle which fate had 
pointed out for him? Would not a bloody image 
have hovered before her eyes and followed her ev- 
en to the arms of her beloved? ‘No sir!’ added 
Vulima with emotion, ‘the heart of my mistrsss 
entertains noble sentiments and pure feelings. By 
the ashes of my father? even to me, her confidant 
from her childhood, even to me, has Zaida neve: 
entrusted the prince’s love; and but this morning 
the loss of that fatal letter has drawn from her 
the secret of the prince’s fruitless passion.’ 

Soliman. Dost thou speak true? Kept from th 
knowledge the prince’s love? Ah, then my misfor 
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tune is certain? Why keep it secret, if her heart 
felt nothing? Why silent, if she had not been afraid 
of opening her heart to thee? Go, go, we both are 
deceived; and the vizier Soliman, with all the 
splendor of his station, is more unhappy than the 
ineanest of his servants. 

With these words he ran thro the door into the 


1 


- adjoining gardens, and threw himself senseless 


npon a bench of moss. Thus jealousy creates tor- 
ments; thus it often spins a treacherous net, and 
draws it between itself and truth. Already the 
sum began to pierce the branchee of the chesnut 
trees, under the shade of which the vizier in sul- 
ten silence digested his self-created sorrows. Al- 
ready, with eager eyes and empty stomachs, had 
2 crawd ot gormandisers assembled in the anti- 

maimber, to await the joyful signal to the well- 
provided tables when Soliman hastily arose, pas- 
sed with a nod of the head thro the crowd of sla- 
ish courtiers to his cabinet, and wrote to Zaida. 


The Faithful to the Faithless, 


‘Woe upon me, if thou deservest this name! 
Vardon me if thou dost not deserve it. But why 
does my heart still excuse thee? Why wait for fur- 
ther proof? "This fatal letter—Ah, had I never 
gained sight of it! One minute has destroyed the 
sweet delusion. Ah! Zaida, pardon, pardon me 
if L wrong thee. It is not the rank of my rival that 
terrifies me, love Knows of no rank; but thy si- 
lence towards me and Vulima, how shall I explain 
it? Speak! excuse thyself if thou art able; my heart 
is disposed to believe thee. Yet, if thou shouldst 
pass sentence of death on my love, be assured that 
E shall never make use of a letter which, on that 
happy hour of midnight, chance has thrown into 
my hands.’ 


He confided this letter to the kislar-aga, who, 
as soon as-it was dark, sent one of his faithful 
slaves with it into the seraglio. 

Gricf and anxiety on account of the unjust sus- 
picion of her lover, had meanwhile worked so vio- 
lently on the disturbed phantasy of Zaida, that to- 
wards evening she was attacked byta fever, and 
driven to her solitary bed. The weeping Vulima 
vas kneeling at her fect, moistening with her tears 
the hot and dry hands of her suffering mistress. 

Mavraina, faithful to her vow, meanwhile glided 
up and down the gallery of the seraglio with in- 
creased solicitude, examining every fly that would 
creep into Zaida’s apartment, and listening at the 
door like a thief at the portal of a sanctuary, which 
in the midnight hour he intends to rob. The true 


characteristic of malace is cunning, silence is re- 
serve; While on the contrary the noble-minded al- 
Ways has his heart upon his lips. Marama, in the 
execution of her infamous tricks, never made ise 
of an assistant; she, like a spider, spun all the 
threads of her net from out of herself; and if ever 
she was in want of the assistance of another, she 
took care that that person never could guess at 
her motives. To play the part of a nocturnal blood- 
hound, she this time borrowed the dress of a fe- 
male slave, under the pretext of an innocent amuse- 
ment, 

The last rays of the sun still gilded the western 
horizon, and still reflected on the windows of the 
towering castle; but in the galleries of the serag- 
lio there reigned already profound darkness. The 
watchful Marama was sitting on the bench of the 
slaves, two steps from Zaida’s apartment. She 
heard footsteps at the other end of the passage; it 
came nearer and nearer. Marama kept back her 
breath, and thought she saw, as far as the dark- 
ness would permit, one of the black eunuchs. She 
faintly coughed—The apparition stopped a mo- 
ment and then gently clapped his hands three 
times. Marama, who never was in want of pre- 
sence of mind, returned the signal, and in that 
moment the slave approached her. ‘Art thou Vu- 
lima?’ he whispered. ‘Yes,’ was the answer. ‘Well, 
then, give thy mistress this paper.’ She received 
the letter and the slave disappeared. With the 
smile of a demon she left her seat, hastened to her 
cell, and ordered a light. The light was brought, 
the letter opened, and she read: *The Faithful to 
the Faithless.’ 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘Ah! my suspicions were 
well founded: Zaida loves andis beloved. Who is 
that fortunate and audacious man? I am not 
acquainted with the hand-writing: but he certain- 
ly must be one of the first men in the state, for 
the aga himself is his pimp.’ 

With this important news she went early the 
next morning to the prince. There stood Muha- 
med’s brother, with the paleness of death on his 
cheeks, and trembling lips, as if he were nailed to 
the floor, with the unfortunate letter in his hand. 
lic vead it, and again read it. but who could tell 
him the name of the writer; he also was unacquaint- 
ed with the hand-writing. But what terrified him 
most was the thought of his rival being a man 
of consequence, assisted in this intrigue by the 
kislar-aga himself, and that his own letter to Zai- 
da in the hands of his rival, might cause his 
death, 


“To he continued. ) 
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The Death of Haydn. 


On my return to the Austrian capital, I have 
tu inform you, my dear friend, that the larva of 
Haydn has also quitted us. That great man no 
longer exists, except in our memory. I have often 
told you that he was become extremely weak be- 
fore he entered in his 78th year. It was the last 
of his life. No sooner did he approach his piano- 
forte, than the vertigo returned, and his hands 
quitted the keys to take up the rosary, that last 
consolation. 

The war broke out between Austria and France. 
This intelligence roused Haydn and exhausted the 
remnant of his strength. He was continually in- 
quiring for news; he went every moment to his 
piano and sang, with the small thread of voice 
which he yet retained—God preserve the Em- 
peror!? 

The French armies advanced with gigantic 
strides. At length on the night of the 10th of May, 
having reached Schonbrun, half a league's dis- 
tance from Haydn's little garden, they fired, the 
next morning, fifteen hundred cannon shot witiin 
two yards of his house, upon Vienna the town 
Which he so much loved. The old man’s imagina- 
tion represented it as given up to fire and sword. 
Four bombs fell close to his house. His two ser- 
vants ran to him full of terror. The old man rous- 
ing himself, got up from his easy chair, and with 
a dignified air, demanded ‘why this terror? know 
fhat no disaster can come where Haydn is!’ A 
convulsing shivering prevented him from proceed- 
ing, and he was carried to his bed. On the 26th 
of May, his strength diminished sensibly. Never- 
theless, having caused himself to be carried to his 
piano, he sung thrice, as loud as he was able— 
‘God preserve the Emperor!’ 

It Was the song of the swan! While at the piano 
he fell into a kind of stupor, and at last expired. 

Madame de Kurzebeck, at the moment of the 
occupation of Vienna, had entreated him to allow 
of his being removed to her house in the interior 
of the city: he thanked her, but declined leaving 
his beloved retreat. 

During all his life, Haydn was very religious. 
Without assuming the preacher, it may be said, 
that his talent was increased by his sincere faith 


in the truths of religion. At the commencement of 


all his scores, the following words are inscribed: 

‘In Nomine Domini!’ or, ‘Soli Deo Gloria!’ and at 

the conclusion of each, *Laus Deo!’ : 
When in composing, he felt the ardor of his 


imagination decline, or was stopped by some in- 
surmonuntable difficuly, he arose from the piano- 
forte, and began to run over his rosary. He said 
that he never found this method fail. 

“When Iwas employed upon ‘the Creation,’ said 
he, “I felt myself so penetrated with religious feel. 
ing, that before [sat down to the piano-forte. | 
prayed to God with earnestness. that he would en 
able me to praise him worthily.” 











The Printer. 
4 PLAGIARISM. 


“Quid dem? quid non dem? rennis tus quod jubet 
alter.’—Horace.—** What shall I give? what shalt 
F withhold? what one dislikes, another demands!” 

‘I pity, I pity the Printer,’ said my uncle To- 
by. ‘He is a poor devil,’ rejoined [. ‘How so: 
asked my uncle Toby. ‘In the first place, he must 
endeavor to please every body. and ten to one if 
he pleases any body. In the negligence of a mo- 
ment, perhaps, a paragraph pops upen him: he 
hastily throws it to the compositor—it is inserted 
—and he is d d to all intents and purposes!” 
‘Too much the case, (said my uncle, with a sigh) 
too much the case.’ *Nor is that all, (continued I) 
he sometimes hits upon a piece that pleases hin 
mightily, and thinks it cannot but go down with 
his subscribers; but, alas! who can calculate? He 
inserts it, and all is over with him! They may 
forgive others, but they can’t forgive the Printer! 
He has a host to print for. He has fools, and he 
has wise men; and every one sets up as a critic. 
The pretty miss exclaims, why don’t he give us 
more poetry and bon mots? away with these dry 
pieces. The politician claps his spec’s on his nose, 
and runs it over in search of violent invective; he 
finds none; takes his spec’s off, folds them, and 
puts them in his pocket, declaring the paper good 
for nothing. So it goes. Every one thinks it ought 
to be printed expressly to please himself, as he is 
a subscriber; and thus, weekly, it is brought to 
the grand ordeal.’ 

‘Ah! poor fellow, (said my uncle) few people 
think of his numerous difficulties, and all are 
more or less inclined to point out every fault—in 
short, the Printer alone is expected to be infalli- 
ble!’ ‘Yes, infallible! and no one is compelled to 
write and select under more perplexing circum- 
stances, than the Printer! His mind is constantly 
harrassed with contriving means to raise funds to 
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keep his business going; the anxiety and embar- 
rasment of tardy collections, in fact, allow him 
no chance to think and use his pen to advantage, 
or even time to select with common deliberation. 
Who can write for a periodical paper while his 
hands are employed in making out bills, and his 
brains bewildered in contriving what to do if they 
are not paid?? My uncle sighed. ‘No one is paid 
later than the Printer,’ I continued; ‘And every 
body expects him to deliver his paper punctually 
to the very moment,’ interrupted my uncle Toby. 
‘Aye, (said I) and he must call fifty times to one, 
of all others, for his money; and after all his pa- 
tience, no bill is ever paid with more reluctance 
than his.’ *How so?’ again asked my uncle. ‘For 
as many reasons, (said I) as every Printer has 
subscribers; for each one has his own; and if I 
could even afford to subscribe for a paper myself, 
{ think I should pay for it somewhat reluctantly 
too; tho if I did take it, I would ertainly pay 
‘for it, and punctually too, and my honored uncle 
knows that.’ ‘But why would you feel any reluc- 
tance....what would be your reason?’ asked my 
uncle ‘Toby, impatiently. ‘Because, you see, a 
paper is thought to be every body’s property, no 
matter who pays the Printer for it,—’ ‘Or whe- 
ther he gets paid at all,’ again interrupted my 
uncle. ‘Just so, (continued 1) and whoever sub- 
scribes for it, is sure to be pestered by a host of 
borrowers, till the paper, which he seldom sees, 
becomes more of a plague than of use or profit to 
him; and when the Printer presents his bill, he 
reads it as if it asked him to pay, not for his own 
gratification, but for an hundred miserly spon- 
gers, Who fed their own curiosity ‘* just to see his 
paper for a mament.”’....as long as eternity!....and 
as often as ‘his paper’? came to his door!’ 

*Ah, (exclaimed my uncle) that is another very 
serious evil—every Printer no doubt has an hun- 
dred readers to one subscriber.” *And every sub- 
scriber, who regularly lends his paper, besides 

eating the Printer out of a fair chance of in- 
creasing his income, pays, if he pays at all, for 
ninety-nine contemptible borrowers! tll, resolv- 
ing no longer to be pestered with their civilities, 
he withdraws his patronage, and even then again 


THE SUFFERER,’ 


‘poor Printer is 





Female Dwarf.—A girl is exhibiting in Paris, 
who, the seven years old, is only a foot and a hali 
high, aud weighs but six pounds. She is well pro- 
portioned, aad converses with great sprightliness 
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Miss M’Avor. 


We have just seen an article in a Liverpool pa- 
per of so extraordinary a character that we shall 
endeavor to condense the information it contains 
for the amusement of our readers. A lady by the 
name of M’Avor, of Liverpool, with eyes per- 
fectly blind, it seems possesses the strange prop- 
erty of seeing with the ends of her fingers. Dr. 
Egerton Smith, of Liverpool, declares, that he vi- 
sited the patient; and alter having applied a ban- 
dage to her eyes, presented her with a book. She 
ran her finger's over the page and read with appa. 
rent facility the contents of the volume. The Dr. 
declares that he repeated the experiment several 
times, presented to his patient different kinds of 
prints, all of which she perused with ease and 
promptitude with her fingers’ ends. Again, the Dr. 
testifies further, that while the eyes of his patient 
were thus blindfolded, she was able to ascertain 
with accuracy, by the sense of feeling, the com- 
pound colors of cloth, and even of glass, by mere- 
ly having them submitted to the sense of touch; 
that in one of these experiments made*upon glass, 
she was capable of ascertaining the existence of a 
color, that could not be perceived without the 
glass itself was held up to the full beams of the sun. 
These facts seem incredible enough, in all con- 
science, but they are nothing to what is aferwards 
stated of this lady. She pretends actually to see 
with her fingers’ ends, and by touching the chrys- 
tal of a watch with the watch placed behind her 
back, can designate the hour of the day. When 
the window is open, it is stated, that she extends 
her hand towards the adjoining church and sees 
with her fingers the hour of the day upon the 
clock; and that she is able to detect by the same 
means the different colors of the dresses of the 
people who are passing and re-passing in the pub 
lic street. 

Milton, in his beautiful apostroplie to blind- 
ness, laments that sight was not like feeling, ‘dit- 
fused thro every pore;’ that so important a sense 
in other words should be confined to so small a 
part of the human body. We presume that these 
facts, so gravely detailed, will set all our Philoso- 
phers in an uproar;—they must be accounted ior, 
as a matter of course, and we shall have new thes 
ries, new systems, new explanations:—they will 
endeavor to shew, we presume, that i! 's no new 
thing for a man to see with his fingers’ ends, bu 
perfectly correspondent to their system-—nay 1 
will be well if they do not declare that they inhers 
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{Original Poetry for this paper. | 
To JULIANA. 
FLOWERS OF REMEMBRANCE. 
0! let ever green, in the warmth of your heart, 
These flowers exist in remembrance of me; 
These flowers fresh water’d with tears of regret, 
Chat tuy Barb in his wreath hath thus woven 
for thee. 
For aliho from his cradle he’s wander’d *mong 
thorns, 
And ne’er in the paths of his life found a rose, 
That for more than a moment would lighten his 
cares, 
Or give to his bosom the hope of repose! 
Yet it still is the wish and the pride of his heart, 
To be tender and kind to those worthy regard; 
So thou daughter of feeling, to him ever dear, 
Will live ever-more in the songs of Tuy Barb. 
O, then ever green, in the warmth of your heart, 
Let these flowers exist a memento of me; 
That roy Bano, in his love, hath thus woven in 
praise 
Of those virtues so dear he discovers in thee. 
TYRO. 
EE 


THOSE WE LOVE. 


Ainidst some softly whisp’ring trees, 
Which gentle zephyrs lightly move; 
How sweet to hear the sighing breeze, 
And fondly think of those we love! 
When Cynthia casts a partial ray, 
Within some dear embow’ring grove; 
How sweet to see her pale beams play, 
And warmly wish for those we love! 
Or by some slow meand’ring stream, 
tow dearly sweet alone to rove; 
While fancy forms a pleasing dream, 
Of joys to come with those we love! 


0! then how sweet to banish care, 
And bid each gloomy thought remove; 
To shed Affection’s cherisht tear, 
And deeply sigh for those we love! 


MARIA. 
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The following, possessing more feeling and trut! 


than poetry, is presented by the writer as ‘a tr 
bute of respect and sympathy to Miss Mary R..... 
the beautiful and unfortunate daughter of “Mr. 
P. R..... proprietor of... Mills, in the village 
Of ssseeeees? the sudden death of whose parents was 


felt by her with so keen a sensibility, as to pro 


duce a lasting insanity—Ep. 
MARY OF THE VILLAGE MILL. 


As journeying o’er the daisied heath, 

A beauteous maiden caught my eye; 
Around her head a flow’ret wreath 

Was worn with careless fantasy. 

Her lilly dress was neat and clean, 

Her hair in ringlets graced her neck; 
She smiled, but in that smile was seen 
The maniac mind of beauty’s wreck. 

She turn’d aside her piercing eye, 

[ saw a wildness in her look; 

Again she turn’d, the deep-drawn sigh 
From her poor swelling bosom broke. 

[ paused, with grief my blood ran chill, 
‘Sweet girl, (said T) what brings thee here:’ 
‘T'was Mary of the Village Mill, 

Pride of the country far and near. 

She knew me, and, midst tears and sighs, 
And vacant laughs, with bosom bare, 

A frantic wildness in her eyes, 

Thus pour’d the accents of despair: 
‘Look, look, (said she) at yonder cloud, 
All edged with gold....my father’s there’ 
Do not you see him in the shroud 

He to the silent tomb did wear? 

My mother too, in virgin white, 

Sits by my father’s sainted side; 

And the same angels bless my sight 
That watcht their death-bed when they died! 
© take me to you, parents dear!’ 

She said, then laugh’d in wildest strain; 
Raised with fond hope her arms in air, 
But found each desperate effort vain. 
With anxious eye, and hands uprear’d. 
She watcht the fast dissolving cloud: 
And when the phantom disappear’d, 
Th’expressions of her grief were loud 
She left the plain with nimble feet: 
‘Restore thee, Heaven, if tis its will'’ 

I wept, and never shall forget 

Sweet Mary of the Village Mil! 
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LADIES’ LITERARY MUSEUM. 
PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 15, 1817. 
———— 
Supscriprions, or ORDERS, for this paper, 
will always be thankfully received (for the editor ) 
at N° 157, South Eleventh street, fifth door below 
Locust street. 
Terms.—Two Dollars per Volume: One Dollar 
to be paid at the time of subscribing, and the other 


three months afterwards. 








**Be mutual happiness their mutual aim, 
'* Their hopes, their fears, their wishes, all the same!”’ 


Married, 

In this City, by the rev. Dr. Blackwell, A. S. 
Lochead, esq. to Miss Maria A. Dunant. 

4t Baltimore, Adam VT. Allen to Susannah Pur- 
dy; Cornelius M’Kee to Mary Hanley; Lewis 
‘Tuso to Harrietta Floote: John Watson to Jane 
Campbell; Argalus G. D. Thomas to Rebecca 
Shade. 

At New-York, David Marsh, jr. to Ann Hinck- 
lev; David Connoe to Polly Lovett; Aaron Bald- 
win to Eliza Crane; Samuel Bebee to Lydia Wat- 
kins; Capt. William Dowd to Louisa Wright; Ste- 
phen Jordan to Eliza Willets; George Steele to 
Charity Rutan. 

OLD MAID. 
7f you'd be married, first grow young, 
Wear a mask, and hold your tongue. 








To Let, 

A small, but very convenient Dwelling-House, 
built of stone, containing 3 rooms, situate on 
Busu-Hitt,—Rent 50 dollars a-year. 

Also, a large stone JCE-HOUSE, for a mo- 
derate rent, or on shares for the season. 

Enquire on the premises, near the Bush-Hill 


favern. 


— em 


An Apprentice wanted 
To the Printing Business. 
Apply at the Publication Office of the “Ladies’ 
Museum,” N® 157, south Eleventh street, five 
doors below Locust, not far from Spruce. 





) > ° 
Printing, 
WITH NEW TYPE, 


Arvecuted on the lowest terms, by Henry C. Lewis. 





Apply at the above Ofjice. 
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PROPOSAL 
For Publishing a small volume of Original Poeii:, 
for the benefit of the Author, entitled 


THE 
LYRE OF LOVE 
AND 
HARP OF SORROW, 
OR, 


Lpric and Elegiac 
POEMS, ODES, LAYS, SONNETS, AND 


SONGS. 


BY HENRY C. LEWIS. 














'TO THE PUBLIC. 

Perhaps all that can be said of these little po- 
ems, is, that, if they never arrest the judgment 
of rigid criticism, they may sometimes please the 
imagination of the fair daughters of feeling. 

But to prevent deception or imposition, the pub- 
lisher begs leave to observe, that a sufficient num- 
ber of these poetical effusions have already appear- 
ed in different public prints, to enable the public 
to form their own opinion as to the merits of the 
whole volume now offered to their patronage. In 
the ‘Ladies’ Museum,” the poetical pieces over 
the various signatures of “Henry, Edward, Alpha, 
Madona, Albert, Selim,. Ellen, Orson, Albertus, 
Edwin, U. Clara, Augustus,” &c. were all written 
by the above Mr. Lewis, and will form about one- 
third of the work. From these, the people of Phi- 
ladelphia can readily determine whether “TheLyre 
of Love and Harp of Sorrow’ will be worthy of 
their patronage. The Philadelphia “Repertory,” 
the “National Intelligencer,” the “Courier,” and 
others, some years ago, also gave publicity to his 
muse, which several respectable editors, in other 
parts, thought proper to republish in their papers. 

TERMS. 

It shall be handsomely printed on fine paper; be 
comprised in a small pocket volume; neatly bound; 
and delivered to subscribers;—price 75 cents, pay- 
able when delivered. (FJ? Oxvers thanklully re- 
ceived at N° 157, south Eleventh street, between 
Locust and Spruce streets. 
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Ladies’ Miniature Almanac. 
NOVEM.| Sun rises | Sun sets 
15 Satur. 5’ after 
16 Sunday.| 6/ after 
17 Mon. 7’ after 
18 Tues. 8’ after 
19 Wednes.! 9’ after 


; 
ni Moon in ifs 
5’ beiore 


6’ before 
7’ before 
8’ before : 
9’ before 5 


| increase, 


au nruw wow 


and up the 


a et te es i | 


whole of 


°0 Thurs. |10/’ after 7/10’ betore 5 
1 Friday. '11/ after 7411’ before. 5 


~ 








each night. 





